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CREED AND LITURGIES. 

Tue creed published by Pope Pius IV, in 1564, 
is an accurate and explicit summary of the faith 
of the Roman Catholic Church. All adults, who 
have lived out of the communion of the Catholic 
Church, are required, previously to their admission 
into it, to make a profession of their belief in all 
the articles of this creed. The Council of Trent 
commands, that all who are promoted to benefices, 
to which the care of souis is annexed, that all 
Dignitaries and Prebendaries in Cathedral Church- 
es, that al! Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, 
and all Bishups in every part of the world, should 
make a profession of their faith, according to the 
articles of this creed, before proper authorities, 
previously to their promotion to their respective 
dignities and offices. In the conclusion of it, each 
ecclesiastical person says, ‘“ This true Catholic 
faith, without which none can be saved, and which 


I now freely profess and truly hold, I promise, | 


vow, and swear mest constantly to hold, and to 
profess the same, whole and entire, with God’s 
assistance, to the end of my \ife; and to take care, 
to the best of my power, that it shall be held, 
taught, and preached by those over whom I shall 
have authority, or with the care of whom [ shall 
be charged, by virtue of my office.’’* 

So that this creed is a symbol, by which all the 
members of the Roman Catholic Church are unit- 





* As the conclusion of this article regards only persons, 


this same faith is taught, and preached by all over whom they 
have authority ; it should not appear surprising, that it is omit- 
ted in the profession of faith inserted in the ordo adminis- 
trandi sacramenta, the Order of administering the Sac- 
raments, and prescribed to be taken by those who are admit- 
ted among the faithful, to the communion of the Catholic 
Church, 


||ed together, in the profession of the same faith, in 

all parts of the world. It is expressed in the fol- 
lowing words :— 

“1, MM, with a firm faith believe and profess 


jall and every one of those things which are con-' 


||tained in that Creed, which the Holy Roman 
{Church maketh use of ; viz. I believe in one God, 
! the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth, 
'of all things visible and invisible; and in one Lord 
|| Jesus Christ. the only begotten Son of God, and 
‘born of the Father before all ages ; God of God ; 


=| light of light ; true God of true God ; begotten, 


not made ; consubstantial to the Father, by whom 
all things were made. Who, for us men, and for 
our salvation, came down from heaven, and was 
incarnate by the Holy Ghost, of the Virgin Mary, 
and was made man. Was crucified also for us 
under Pontius Pilate; he suffered and was buried; 
and the third day he rose again according to the 
Scriptures: he ascended into heaven ; sits at the 
right hand of the bather, and is to come again 
with glory to judge the living and the dead; of 
whose kingdom there shall be no end. 
Holy Ghost, the Lord and Life-giver, who pro- 
ceeds from the Father and the Son. who, together 
with the Father and the Son, is adored and glorifi- 
ed, who spoke by the prophets. And (I believe) 


one, holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church : I con-: 


fess one baptism ior the remission of sins: and I 


look for the resurrection of the dead, and the life, 
| them. 


of the world to come. Amen. 


And in the || 


eacinell 
used in the solemn administration of all the afore- 
said sacraments, 
| embrace and receive all and every one of 
the things which have been defined and declared in 
‘the holy council of Trent, concerning original sin 
and justification. 

“{ profess, likewise, that in the Mass there is 
offered to God atrue, proper, and propitiatory 
sacrifice for the living and the dead. And that in 
the most holy sacrament of the eucharist, there is 
truly, really, and substantially, the body and blood, 
together with the soul and divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ: and that there is made a conversion 
of the whole substance of the bréad into the body, 
and of the whole substance of the wine into the 
blood ; which conversion the Catholic Church calls 
Transubstantiation. 1 also confess, that under either 
kind alone, Christ is received whole and entire, and 
a true sacrament, 

“I constantly hold, that there is a purgatory, 
and that the souls therein detained are helped by 
the suffrages of the faithful. 

‘“‘ Likewise that the saints, reigning together 
with Christ, are to be honoured and invocated, and 
that they offer prayers to God for us, and that 
their relics are to be had in veneration. 

‘“‘[ most firmly assert, that the images of Christ, 
of the Mother of God, ever Virgin, and also of 
the other Saints, ought to be had and retained, 
and that due honour and veneration are to be given 


“{ also affirm, that the power of indulgences was 


iW] en sacraments, of the new law, instituted by | ticularly by the holy council of Trent. 
whose duty it is, by virtue of their office, to take care that! — ‘4 SW, ere y y bY y 


| “1 most steadfastly admit, and embrace apos- | 
tolical and ecclesiastical Traditions, and all other, left by Christ in the Church, and that the use of 
observances and constitutions of the same church. |! them is most whelesome to Christian people. 
|| «LT also admit the holy Scriptures, according to, “I acknowledge the holy, Catholic, Apostolie 
that sense which our holy Mother, the Church, has | Roman Church, for the mother and mistress of all 
held, and does hold, to whom it belongs to judge of, churches: and I promise true obedience to the 
|, the true sense and interpretation of the Scripture: || Bishop of Rome,* successor to St. Peter, Prince of 
neither will I ever take and interpret them other- ;the Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ. 
wise, than according to the unanimous consent of|| “I likewise undoubtedly receive and profess all 
the Fathers. || other things delivered, defined, and declared by 
“T also profess, that there are truly and proper-|| the sacred canons and general ov age ner par- 
nd I con- 
Jesus Christ our Lord, and necessary for the sal-||demn, reject, and anathematize all things contrary 
vation of mankind, though not all for every one: ;———_ ___.. ; : 
to wit, baptism, confirmation, eucharist, penance, |! * Only in spirituals. Bat Catholics who are born and live 
extreme unction, order, and matrimony; and that ,,9 Rome, or who are natives of other countries, and become 





jthey confer grace: and that of these, baptism, con- 
| firmation, and order, cannot be reiterated without 
"sacrilege. I also receive and admit the received. 





‘and approyed ceremonies of the Catholic Church, : 


residents in Rome, with the view of spending the remainder 

‘of their days in the Pope’s dominions, are bound to pay both 
‘temporal and spiritual allegiance to the Pope, whe is a tempe- 
'ral as well as a spiritual Prince. ‘ 
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thereto, and all heresies which the Church has con- 
demned, rejected, and anathematized. 

This true Catholic faith, without which none 
can be saved, and which I now freely profess and 
truly hold, 1 promise, vow, and swear most con- 
stantly to hold, and to profess the same, whole 
and entire, with God’s assistance, to the end of my 
life: and to take care, to the best of my power, 
that it shall be held, taught, and preached by those 
over whom I shall have authority, or with the 
care of whom I shall be charged, by virtue of my 
office.”’ 

The substance of the ancient Liturgies was de- 
rived from the Apostles, and communicated by 
them to the churches, where they preached and 
established the religion of Christ. The first Litur- 
gy was that which was formed and used by the 
Apostles, in the church of Jerusalem. It is some- 





times called the Liturgy of St. James, the first 
Bishop of that see. Then other Liturgies were in-| 
troduced into the other Patriarchate Churches in| 
the East, viz. of Alexandria, Antioch, and Con-' 
stantinople. ‘The Liturgy of Alexandria is called 
the Liturgy of St. Mark: that of Constantinople 
is called the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom. 

The name or titles affixed to the Ligurgies are 
of little signification. Some of them, indeed, refer 
to the Apostle, who introduced the form of Chris- 
tian worship in the churches where these Liturgies 
were used. But what is of the highest conse- 
quence is, that the Liturgies contain the common 
form and order of public worship observed in those 
churches, and consequently, that they contain a 
public profession of the faith of all the clergy, and 
— attached to them, in the ages in which these 

iturgies were in use. 

The most sacred part of the form of divine wor- 
ship, the Canon (called the anaphora in the Orien- 
tal Liturgies), during the first two or three centu- 
ries, was only committed to memory, and retained 
by the bishops and priests, as the Apostles’ Creed | 
was learnt and retained by the faithful. The Canon’ 
was not written till about the beginning of the fifth 
age, when the danger of exposing all that was most | 
sacred in the mysteries of religion, to the derision! 
and blasphemy of infidels, was not so great, as it) 
was in the first two or three centuries. But when 
the Canon was generally committed to writing, it 
was found to be the same, in substance, in all 
Christian countries. This shewed the unity of 
its origin, in the unity of that faith, which was 
every where taught by the Apostles, and which 
was the spirit of the body and language of the lit- 
urgies. 

The Roman Liturgy was brought to England by | 
St. Augustin, in the year 593. It has been, in' 
substance, the common liturgy of all the Latin’ 
ehurches, from the conversion to Christianity. It} 
agrees with our Roman Catholic Liturgy now in| 
use; allowing some accidental additions, that have 
since been made. The Roman Liturgy, according! 
to the sacramentary of Pope Gelasius, was writ-| 
ten about the year 492. 

Amongst the Oriental Liturgies, those of the, 
Greek schismatical church, and particularly those 
of the Nestorians and Eutychians, are very de-| 
serving of notice. ‘These churches have received | 
no rite of religion, no tradition, no doctrine, from! 
the church of Rome, since the time of its separa-| 
tion from its faith or communion. The Greek! 
schismatical church separated about the year 890; | 
the Eutychians about 451; and the Nestorians, 
about 431. ‘The doctrinal language of the litur-| 
gies of these churches was not borrowed from the 
church of Rome, after the period of their separa- 
tion ; nor can any reasonable suspicion be enter- 
tained, that it was worded with any design of 
favouring the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The Liturgies of the Nestorians and Eutychi- 
ans were not originally composed by the founders 
of those sects; they were the liturgies of the 
churches, in which Nestorius and Eutyches were 
instructed in the Christian faith. A few inser- 
tions were afterwards introduced into them, 
expressing the peculiar doctrines of these hereti- 
cal teachers, which were as much in opposition to 
each other, as they were to the common doctrine 
of all other Christian churches. But on all the 
other points of Christian doctrine and worship, on 
the Trinity, on the Sacrifice of the mass, on the 
real presence, on transubstantiation, on the invo- 
cation of saints, on prayers for the dead &c., the 
liturgies of the Nestorians and Eutychians are per- 
fectly conformable to all other ancient liturgies. 











This circumstance affords strong evidence, that 
the doctrines and religious rites of all Christian 
churches were the same, previously to the period 
of the separation of Nestorius and Eutyches, from 
the faith of the Catholic church. Their errors 
were against the two articles of the mystery of 
the Incarnation. Nestorius denied the unity of 
person in Christ ; Eutyches denied the distinction 
of two natures in Christ. 


The following Extracts are taken from the Liturgies 
used in the Churches of 
Jerusatem, called the Liturgy of St. James— 
which is the most ancient of all Liturgies, and has 
been commonly used in Syria. 
Avexanpria, called the Liturgy of St. Mark— 
containing the ancient rite of the Church of Alex- 








andria ; and constantly in use among the Ortho- 
dox Christians in Egypt, till they were compelled, 
to adopt the Liturgy of Constantinople. | 

Antiocn, the same as the Liturgy of Jerusa- 

em 

ConsTaNTINOPLE, called the Liturgy of St. Chry- 
sostom and, St. Basil, followed by all the Greek | 
Christians in the East and West, by the Russians, 
and nations converted to Christianity by the 
Greeks. 

Tne Nesrorrans, called the Liturgies of the Ho- 
ly Apostles, of Theodorus and of Nestorus. The 
Liturgy of the Holy Apostles is the ancient Litur- 
gy of the churches of Syria before Nestorius. In 
the Liturgy of Nestorius, which was the old Litur- 
gy of the church of Constantinople, that heresiarch 


| Bishops-lands. 
the alienation of these, was made in the latter end of 





has inserted his error in the Preface. 

Tue Evrycnians, or of the Cophs in Egypt, 
called the Liturgies of St. Basil, St. Gregory, and! 
St. Cyril. These were in common use among the} 
Jacobites in Egypt, so called from James the Syrian, 
(who died in 577), one of the Eutychian leaders 
who rejected the Council of Calcedon, and taugh 
that there is only one nature in Christ. 

The above Oriental Liturgies are found in Re- 
naudot’s Liturgiarum Orientalium Collectio, in two! 
volumes, Paris 1716, from which the following ex-| 
tracts are taken, except those of Constantinople, | 
which are taken from Goar’s Evyoacyiy sive Retuale | 
Gracorum, Paris 1647. | 

THE Roman—from the ancient sacramentaries | 
of Pope Gelasius, and Pope Gregory the Great. 

Ture AmpBros1aN—which was in use at Milan be-| 
fore the time of St. Ambrose. 





Of the progress of the Protestant Religion in the} 
reign of King Edward VI. 


of copes, in which the priest officiated at the Holy 
Sacrament, some of them being made of cloth of 
tissue, of cloth of gold and silver, or embroidered 
velvet: and might not these be handsomely convert- 
ed to private uses, to serve as carpets to their tables, 
coverlets to their beds, or cushions to their chairs and 
windows: hereupon some rude people are encourage 
ed underhand to beat down some altars; which 
makes way for an order of the council table to take 
down all the rest, and set tables in their places ; fol- 
lowed by a commission, to be executed in all parts of 
the kingdom, for seizing of the premises for the use 
of the king. But as the grandees of the court in- 
tended to defraud the king of so great a booty, and 
the commissioners to put a cheat upon the Court- 


| Lords, who employed them in it ; so they were both 
| prevented in some places by the lords and gentry of 
|the country, who thought the altar cloths, together 


with the copes and plate of their several churches, to 
be as necessary for themselves as for any others.— 
This change drew on the alteration of the former 
liturgy.” So far Dr. Heylin. 

But the sacrilegious rapines, of which the Doctor 
in his history most loudly complains, were those o 
The first gap that was opened for 


the reign of King Henry VIII. who dealt with Hol- 
gat, lately advanced to the see of York, to give up at 
one time no fewer than seventy manors or townships 
of good old rents, giving him in exchange, to the like 
yearly value, certain impropriations, pensions, tithes, 
and portions of tithes, but all of an extended rent, 
which had accrued to the crown by the fall of abbeys. 
At the same time also, he dismembered certain ma- 
nors from the see of London, and others from that 
of Canterbury, though not without some reasonable 
compensation. HHeylin, p. 18. ‘'I'here was no far- 





ther alienation made in his time of the church’s pat- 


»|irimony, says the Doctor; yet having opened such a 
t'| cap, the courtiers of King Edward’s time would not 


be kept from breaking violently into it, and making 
up their own fortune in the spoil of the Bishoprics.” 
So he, who in the sequel of his history gives many 





instances of this rapacity, though not half so many as 
he might have done. For, as Mr. Harmer takes no- 


|tice in his Specimen, p. 100, 101, vindicating Vesey, 
|Bishop of Exeteryfrom the imputation laid to his 
icharge by Bishop Burnet, of having basely alienated 


almost all the lands of his bishopric, writes as fol- 
lows: “ Had any Bishop of England sat at Exeter 
at that time, he must have done the same thing, or 
have been immediately deprived ; for Vesey alienat- 
ed no pessessions of his see, but upon express com- 
mand of the king, directed to him under the Privy 


Q. Who succeeded Henry the: eighth in the'|Seal, in favour of certain noblemen and courtiers. 


kingdom ? | 
A. His son Edward the sixth, a child of nine, 


All the bishops at that time were subject to a like 
calamity. Even Cranmer was forced to part with 


years old, who reigned but six years; so that what!|the better half of the possessions of his see; and 
was done during his reign, was done by those who | Ridley, soon after his entry into London, was forced 


had the management of affairs in the king’s minori-) 


ito give away the four best manors of his see for ever, 


ty, viz. for the first years by Edward Seymour Duke |in one day. These two were the greatest favorites 


of Somerset, the king’s uncle, who had the title of 
Lord Protector ; and after he was taken off, by John’ 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland. 
Dr. Heylin, speaking of this king in his preface, was 


made a property to serve turns withal, and his an-'| 


thority abused to his own undoing.” And p. 13,! 
“ Such was the rapacity of the times, and the unfor-_ 


tunateness of his condition, that his minority was | 


abused to many acts of spoil and rapine, even to an! 


tion of Dr. Gardiner, was given to Dr. Poynet. 


among all the bishops in that reign. Others were 
more severely dealt with.” So far Mr. Harmer. 
His name, says:! 


The instances, which are particularly taken notice 
of by Dr. Hevlin, are these : 

1. The bishopric of Durham was dissolved by act 
of Parliament, under pretence of patching up the 
king’s revenue, p. 136. 

2. The bishopric of Winchester, upon the deposi- 
“se A 


high degree of sacrilege, to the raising of some, and |, better scholar, says the historian, than a bishop, and 
the enriching of others, without any manner of im-!'purposcly preferred to that rich bishopric to serve 
provement to his own estate. other men’s turns: for before he was well warm in 
Q. What does the Dr. mean by these acts of spoil | his see, he dismembered from it the good!y palace of 
and rapine, even to an high degree of sacrilege, of marvel, with the manors and parks of Marvel and 
which he makes the leading men of the court guilty "T'wiford, which had before been seized upon by the 
during the King’s minority? |'Lord Protector. ‘The palace of Waltham, with the 
A. The Dr. shall answer for himself in his pre-' park and manor belonging to it, and some good farms 
face; where, speaking of the great men about the /depending on it, were seized into the hands of the 
court, who promoted the Reformation, he tells us| Lord Treasuicr Pawlet. But this, with many of the 
that these, “under colour of removing such corrup-|/rest of Por::t’s grants, leases and alicnations, were 
tions as remained in the church, had cast their eyes|/again recovered to the church by the power of Gar- 
upon the spoil of shrines and images, though still |diner, wheu being restored to his see, he was by 
preserved in the greatest part of the Lutheran church | Queen Mary made Lord Chancellor. p. 101.” 
es, and the improving of their own fortunes by the|} 3. ‘‘’Bo the see of Bath and Wells, upon the death 
chantery lands: all which, most sacrilegiously they || of Knight, Barlow was translated : the precise day and 
divided amongst themselves.” tine thereof, I have no where found says Dr. Heylin; 
Then speaking of the Zuinglian gospellers in-||but I have found, that being translated to this see, 





veighing against altars he says, “I'he touching of| 
this string made excellent music for most of the gran- 
dees of the court, who had before cast many an en- 
vious eye on those costly hangings, that massy plate, 
and other rich and precious utensils, which adorned 
those altars. And what need all this waste? said 
Judas. Besides there was no small spoil to be made 


iy 





he gratified the Lord Protector with a present of 
eighteen or nineteen manors, which anciently belong- 
ed to it.” p. 54. 

4. “ Dr. Heath being deprived of the see of Wor- 
cester, no successor was at all appointed, that bishop- 
ric being given in commendam to bishop Hooper : 
not that [ think, that Hooper was suffered to enjoy 
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the temporal patrimony of that wealthy bishopric ; 
the pirates of the court were too intent on advantages 
to let such a vessel go untouched, &c.” 

5. “ Samson, bishop of Coventry and Litchfield, 
to keep his ground, was willing to fling up a great 
part of his lands ; and out of those which either be- 
longed to his see, or the dean and chapter, to raise 
a baron’s estate for Sir William Paget. Salcot of 
Salisbury, knowing himself obnoxious to some court 
displeasures, redeems his peace, and keeps himself 
out of such dangers, by making long leases of the 
best of his farms and manors, known afterwards most 
commonly by the name of Capons Feathers. But 
none of them more miserably dilapidated the patri- 
mony of his see, than bishop Kitching, of Landaff. 
A churc& so liberally endowed by the munificence 





and piety of some great persons, that if it were pos-|' 
ter in a manner than tenants at will of their great 


| 


sessed but of atenth part of what once it had, it 
might be reckoned, says bishop Godwin, amongst the | 
richest churches in these parts of Christendom. But! 
whatsoever Kitching found it, it was made poor, 
enough before he left it; so poor that it is hardly) 
able to keep the pot boiling for a parson’s dinner.” | 
p. 100. 

6. ‘ The bishopric of Westminster was dissolved | 


garet’s in Westminster ; but the workmen had no 
sooner advanced their scaffolds, than the parishioners 
gathered together in great multitudes, with bows and 
arrows, staves and clubs, and other such offensive 
weapons; which so terrified the workmen, that they 
ran away, and never could be brought again upon 
that employment. In the next place, he is informed 
of a goodly cloister, environing a goodly piece of 
ground, called Pardon Church-yard, with a chapel in 
the midst thereof, and beautified with a piece of most 
curious workmanship, called the Dance of Death, 
all on the north side of St. Paul’s, together with a 
fair Charnel-house, on the south side of the church, 
and a chapel thereunto belonging. This was con- 
ceived to be the safer undertaking, the bishop then 
standing on his good behaviour, and the dean and 





chapter of that church, as all the rest, being no bet- 


landlords. And upon this he sets his workmen, on 
ithe tenth of April, takes it all down, converts the 
istone, timber, lead, and iron, to the use of his intend- 
\ed palace, and leaves the bones of the dead bodies to 
ibe buried in the fields in unhallowed ground. But} 
\all this not sufficient to complete the work, the stee-| 


|ple, and most parts of the church of St. John of Je-|| 








by the King’s Letters Patent; the lands so dilapi-|jrusalem, not far from Smithfield, most beautifully || 
dated by bishop Thirlby, that there was almost noth | built, was blown up with gun-powder, and all the 
ing left to support that dignity : for which good ser-| stone thereof employed to that purpose also. Such 
vice he had been preferred to the see of Norwich.|| was the ground, and such were the materials of the 
Most of the lands invaded by the great men of the|/ Duke’s new palace, called Somerset house.” So far || 
court, the rest laid out for the reparation of the'|Dr. Heylin, who, as it appears in his history, was no 
church of St. Paul, pared almost to the very quick, |enemy to this Duke. 


in those days of rapine: (see p. 85) from hence first|| QQ, How was the Parliament affected in these 
came the significant by-word, as it is said by some, || days of spoil and rapine? or how came this august 


° . e >. 299 ¢ we 
of * robbing Peter to pay Paul.’”” p. 121. body to make no opposition to such strange proceed- 
7. “The see of Lincoln was made void by the | ings? 


death of Dr. Henry Holbeach, about the beginning} “4 you shall hear from Dr. Heylin, p. 47, 48.— 


of August, in the former year, and kept void by some || ‘The Parliament took beginning on the 4th of No- 

; cing till the 26 Riese ~amy : , = 
— — about via ie “09 = June: | vember, 1547, in which the cards were so well pack- 
T . lo — ones sere) ( se ‘a . ant 1 (ed by Sir Ralph Sadler, that there was no need of 
Se er eee ne ee © 09 '\l any other shuffling till the end of the game: this very 
interval, the patrimony of that great and wealthy | without any sensible alteration of the! 


| Parliament, 
imembers of it, being continued by prorogation from | 


bishopric, one of the richest in the kingdom, was so || 
dismembered in itself, so parcelled and marked out || session to session, until atlast it ended by the death of| 
And that all things might be carried with| 








for a prey to others, that when the new bishop was |ip, king 
to be restored to his temporals, there was none of all) oo jy? 





his manors reserved for him, but his manor of Bug-:| 


den, &c.” p. 129. 

8. Of the see of St. Asaph, the Doctor tells us, in 
his Ielp to English History, p. 52, “that being at 
the best not very rich, it was made much poorer in 
the time of bishop Parfew, who lived in the days of 
Edward Vi. For, where the bishop had before five 
episcopal liouses, there is none now left but St. Asaph 
only ; the rest, together with the lands to them be- 
longing, by him made away, and alienated from the 
church forever.” And of the see of Bangor, he tells 
us, p. 8t,—‘¢ The ruin of this bishopric came in the 
time of bishop Bulkley, in the days of the same king, 
who, not content to alienate and let out the lands. 
made a sic also cf the bells; and going to the sea- 
shore to see them shipped, in his return was smitten 
with a sudden blindness.’ Thus he. 

But of all the sacrileges that were acted in these 
times, by those that had the chief management both 
of church and state during the king’s minority, there 
is none more remarkable than what is related by the 
same historian, Hist. of Refor. p. 72, 73, where, af- 
ter having spoken of the death of the admiral, brother 
to the duke of Somerset, Lord Protector, who was 
condemned, without being allowed to speak in his 
own defence,and fost his head on Tower-hill, he says: 
“The warrant for his execution coming under the 


hand of his own brother, at what time he took it on! 
his death, that he hed never committed, or meant! 


any treason against the king or kingdom. The Pro- 
tector, says he, having thus thrown away the chief 


prop of his house, hopes to repair that ruin by erect- | 


ing a magn ficent palace. He had been bought out 
of his purpose for building on the Deanry and Close 
of Westminster, (thourh it cost the dean more than 
haif the patrimony of that church to divert him from 
it, as the historian telis ns, 60, 61) and therefore 
casts his eye upon a piece of ground in the strand, on 
which stood three episcopal houses, and one parish 
church: the parish church dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, the houses belonging to the bishors of Worces- 
ter, Litchfield, and Landail. All these he takes into 
his bands, the owners not daring to oppose, and 
therefore willingly consenting to it. Having cleared 
the place, and projected the intended fabric, the 
workmen found that more materials would be want- 
ing to go through with it, than the demolished church 
and houses could afford unto them : he therefore re- 
solves for taking down the parish church of St. Mar- 


_as little opposition and noise as might be, it was| 


a matter of nothing, a laughing matter, a trifle, not 
to be passed on nor reformed. So he. 

Q, What were the steps that were made in the 

establishing the Protestant religion in this reign ? 
A. First, They repealed the statute of the six 
articles made in the 25th year of the late king; and 
all other acts concerning doetrine and matters of re- 
ligion, or punishments to be inflicted on Dissenters 
from the church’s doctrine. Heylin p. 49. 

Secondly, They ordered the communion to be re- 
ceived in both kinds, except in the case of necessity ; 
with this proviso, nevertheless, “that this practice 
should not be construed to the condemning of any 
other church or churehes,or the use of them,in which 
the contrary was observed, p. 48. 

Thirdly, Certain bishops and others were assem- 
bled at Windsor, to complete a new form of celebrat- 
ing the communion, “according to the order, said 
Mr. Fox, p. 1184, of the scriptures of God, and the 
first usage of the primitive church.” “ Here it was 
ordered, says Dr. Heylin, p. 85, who calls it a godly 
Form, that the whole office of the Mass should pro- 
ceed, as formerly, in the Latin tongue, even to the 
very end of the Canon, and the receiving of the Sa- 
crament by the Priest himself: which being passed 
over, they began with an exhortation in the English 
tongue, directed to all those which intended to be 
partakers of the Holy Communion, (11 come toge- 
ther, §c. as inthe present Liturgy.)” This was 
the first of the three different forms or Liturgies pub- 
lished in this king’s reign. It is hard to say, whe- 
ther the majority of the bishops, who were almost all 
in the beginning of this reign inclined to the old re- 
ligion, gave their assent to this new form; especially 
since Mr. Fox in his Acts and Mon. p. 1183, brings 
for a proof of the favour which the Lord Protector 
Somerset bore to God’s word, i. e. to the reformed 
religion, “‘ his constant standing to God’s truth, and 
zealous defence thereof against the bishops in this 
same consultation bad at Windsor, in the first year 
of this king’s reign.” 

Fourthly, Lay-commissioners were deputed into 
all parts of the kingdom, accompanied wiih preach- 
ers, that were to persuade the people from their an- 
cient way of worship. ‘The Lord Chancellor Wrio- 
thesley refused to set the Great Seal to those com- 


missions, and was thereupon deprived of his office. 
‘The preachers above mentioned were more par- 
ticularly instructed to persuade the people from pray- 
ing to the saints, from making prayers for the dead ; 
from the use of beads, ashes, and processions ; from 
mass, dirgies, praying in unknown languages, and 
from other such like things, whereunto long custom 


thought fit that bishop Gardiner should be kept in| 
|'prison till the end of the session; and that bishop 
‘| Tonstal of Durham, a man of a most even and mode- 
‘rate spirit, should be made less in reputation, by be-| 
ing deprived of his place at the council table And|| 
‘\though the Parliament consisted of such members as|! 
disagreed amongst themselves in respect of religion, | hed bcenaht @ celisiens checrestion, All whichwee 
yet they agreed well enough together in one common i|\done by thin intent, that the people in all places, be- 
|| principle ; which was to serve the present time, and ling prepared by little and little, might, with the more 
|\to preserve themselves. For though a great iy of case and Jess opposition, admit the total alteration in 
the nobility, and not a few of the chief ey the | the face of the church, which was intended in due 
|| House of Commons, were cordially affected to OT ine to ho ntvadeeed.” Beslie p. 34, 

church of Rome, yet were they willing to give way; Pifthly, The images of Christ, and all other ima- 
’|iges, were taken down in all the churches in London, 





ito all such acts and statutes, as were made against it 
out of a fear of losing such church-lands as they were on the 27th of November, 1547, Heylin p. 42. Who 
possessed of, if = veligion should prevail ond get ladds, p. 56, speaking of the like proceedings in the 
cupgzin Afr the rat wh eer wee reno the king, "That Hoy wel be though 
as cehaiee” Aieihihiio ahs pe saat further ||" covetousness spurred on this business more than 
ie hag tenon as should most visibly nel there being none of the images so poor and 
Sia abt “|}mean, the spoil whereof would not afford some gold 

‘to the advancement of their several ends. 


ee a 

More oag age ‘ S Rs hich} and silver, if not jewels also, besides censers, candle- 

a waged r or gine ace = —— sticks, and many other rich utensils appertaining to 
i PS s € >; some 2 nh £ 5 j -_% Pil 

a a . i re : “y bane ten A rs ng 'them. In which respect the commissioners hereto 

2hent, € Sune oO y] , ; - . : P 
emnedie’s Mee soir » ine - _ ~ |, authorized, were entertained in many places with 
inet ocbeerun.Prvageninlined.swe gett sda railing: and the further they went from 


‘wav for exposing the rev 2s of i! ; : 
way for exposing the revenues of the church unto’ London, the worse they were handled.” So far the 
spoil and rapine. So far the Doctor. 


|| Doctor. 

(). What then was the religion that was estab-'| Sizthly, “An act passed in Parliament, entitled, 
lished in this kingdom by the Protector and the Par-!! An Act for election of Bishops, and what Seals and 
liament in Edward the sixth’s days ? Stiles should be used by spiritual persons, &c. In 

A. It was Protestancy, or Reformation, though! the compounding of which act there was more dan- 
it appears too evident, by what las been already said,| ger couched, says Dr. Heylin, p. 51, than at first ap- 
ithat the abuse which they were most intent upon re-}/ peared. By the last branch thereof it was plain and 

forming, was the church’s being too rich, and there-|/evident, that the intent of the contrivers was by de- 
fore they took effectual means to lessen her revenue, |! grees to weaken the authority of the Episcopal Order, 
and take from her all her ornaments, plate, andj, by forcing them from their strong hold of divine in- 
jewels. But as the Reformation of manners, I doj/stitution, and making them no other than the King’s 
not find that it met with any encouragment in those} Ministers only, his ecclesiastical Sheriffs, to execute 
davs: on the contrary, we learn from Dr. Heylin, p.jj his will, and disperse his mandates. And of this act 
94, that the church in those days was filled with ig-|'such use was made, that the bishops of those times 
‘norant and illiterate priests; that the word of God| were not in a capacity of conferring orders, but as 
'|was but little preached ; and that the use of excom-||they were thereunto empowered by special license. 
| munication was either abolished, or made of noeffect,||In the first branch there was also somewhat more 
‘to the great increase of viciousness in all sorts of(|than appeared at the first sight. For the true dint 
iimen: that bishop Latimer, in a sermon before the'|of the design: was to deans and chapters, useless for 
king, complained that letchery was used in England, |; the time to come, and thereby to prepare them for a 
and such letchery as was used in no other part of the! dissolution.” p. 52. 
world, And yet, said he, it is made a matter of sport,'! Seventhly. The colleges, free chapels, chanteries, 
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and brotherhoods, were dissolved and taken down, 
and the spoils divided amongst the great ones of 
the court. ‘But bad examples, says Dr. Heylin, p. 
61, seldom end where they first began: for the no- 
bility and inferior gentry possessed of patronages, 
considering how much the lords and great men of 
the court had improved their fortunes by the sup- 
’ pression of those chanteries and other foundations, 
conceived themselves in a capacity of doing the 
like, by taking into their hands the yearly profits of 
those benefices, of which by law they were only en- 
trusted with the presentations. He adds, that in 
bishop Latimer’s printed sermons we find, That the 
gentry of that time invaded the profits of the church, 
leaving the title only to the incumbent, p. 38. That 
many benefices were let out in free farms, p. 71, or 
given unto servants for keeping of hounds, hawks, 
and horses, and for making of gardens, p. 91, 114. 


first common-prayer-book, it was called in, and a 
new one published by authority of King and Parlia- 
ment, in which all those rules were removed out of| 
the way. “Though at the same time as these altera- 
tions were made, it affirmed in the tenor of that very 
act of Parliament, by which the new book was rati- 
fied, that there was nothing contained in the former 
book but what was agreeable to the word of God, 
and the primitive church. Heylin, p. 107. Who 
were the compilers of this new common-prayer-book, 
Dr. Heylin could never find out, p. 108. In this 
new book especial care was taken to alter all such 
expressions of the former book as implied the real 
rresence in the blessed sacrament; for the exclud- 
ing of which, a rubrick was devised, in which they 
declared against any real and essential presence of 
\Christ’s natural flesh and blood, which, says the ru- 


brick, are in heaven, and not here. This rubrick 








And finally, that the poor clergy, being kept to some} 


was again expunged by Queen Elizabeth, but re- 


sorry pittances, were forced to put themselves into, stored with some alterations after the restoration of 
gentlemen's houses, and there to serve as clerks to the, King Charles, and so stands to this day. Yet after 


to preach, but such as were licensed under the seals 
of the Lord Protector, or Archbishop Cranmer, Hey- 
lin, p. 60. About which time also, the bishops 
were forbid to preach any where but in their own 
cathedrals. Not long after, by proclamation, bear- 
ing date the 23d of September of the same year, all 
manner of preaching was entirely suspended through- 
out the whole kingdom; Heylin, p. 64. And as to 
the people, who took up arms in many parts of the 
kingdom, the Protector had taken care, beforehand, 
to put himselfin condition to overcome their opposi- 
tion, by raising an army, under pretence of carrying 
on a war with Scotland, in which army he entertain- 
ed many foreigners. ‘* Because they were conceived, 
says Dr. Heylin, p. 40, more likely to enforce obedi- 
ence, than the natural English.” ° 

Q. What were the inclinations of the two Univer- 
sities in matters of religion, in these times ? 

A. The learned men of both the Universities were, 
for the most part, averse to the reformation: and 
therefore it was thought necessary, for the better 








kitchen, surveyors, receivers, §c. p. 241. All which all these corrections and modifications, the common-|/ seasoning of them in the protestant religion, to in- 
enormities were generally connived at by the lords, prayer-book appeared still too Popish to no small) vite over Bucer, Fagius, and Peter Martyr, and 
and others, who only had the power to reform the part of our reformers, who raised a heavy stir about! Ochinus from beyond the seas; of whom Martyr 
same: because they could not question those who, it at Francfort: and afterwards here at home im- | was sent to Oxford, Bucer and Fagius to Cambridge. 
had so miserably invaded the church’s patrimony,; pugned it tooth and nail, and would have certainly||See Dr. Heylin, p. 65, and Dr. Burnet, 1. 2, p. 45. 
without condemning of themselves.’ |, banished it fromthe kingdom,had not queen Elizabeth! Martyr had a public disputation with the Oxford di- 

Eighthly, In the second year of the King’s reign, stood its friend ; though she did not think proper to!/ vines, concerning the real presence and transubstan- 
the common-prayer-book first came out, authorised let it pass without a new revision and reformation in!'tiation ; in which the King’s commissioners, who 
by act of parliament; in which it was declared to the beginning of her reign, as may be seen in Dr.|!were of Martyr’s opinion, declared, that he had the 
have been done by the aid of the Holy Ghost, Hey-| Heylin, p. 283. Thus was the public liturgy chan- | better of it ; but the public voice of the University, 
lin, p. 65. For the compiling of this common-prayer,! ged four times by our reformers, in little more than || (as we learn from Martyr’s own preface to his book 
seven bishops and seven other divines were employ-'| thrice four years !! | written on that occasion) gave it against him. His 


ed by the court. But Dr. Heylin assures us, p. 65,)| Eleventhly, About the same time with the new!) 


adversaries were Chadsey, Tresham, and Morgan. 


that Day, bishop of Chichester, who was one of the 
seven, would by no means subscribe to it. 
Burnet, in his Abridgement, /. 2, p. 72, informs us, |, 
that amongst the bishops who protested against the || 
act of parliament which authorised this common- 
prayer, were four of the seven that were deputed to 


liturgy, came out Hopkins’ Psalms, of which see Dr. 


botching, which every where occurs in them. 
Twelfthly, About the same time also, all the altars 


of the realm, to seize upon the goods remaining in 


‘Bucer and Fagius both died at Cambridge. “ Bu- 


And Dr.) Heylin, p. 131, who complains of the barbarity and |¢er, says Dr. Burnet, abridgment, b. 2, p. 136, was 
|'inferior to none of the reformers in learning. 


But 
he had not the nimbleness for disputing, for which 


were taken down, and commissioners sent to all parts’ Peter Martyr was more admired ; and the Popish 


‘doctors took advantage from that to carry themselves 


mopile it, viz. the bishops of Norwich, Hereford, jany Cathedral, or Parish Churches, all jewels, gold , more insolently towards him.” 


Chichester, and Westminster. This act was follow- 
ed by another, allowing bishops and priests to marry: 
so that if they were abridged in their revenues, they 
were at least allowed to increase their families. 
Ninthly, The new common-prayer-book, which 
was designed to cement all people in one way of 
worship, gave offence both to Catholics aud Protes- 
tants. The Catholics dislike it, because by it the 
ancient liturgy of the Mass was ejected, though as 
Dr. Heylin tells us, it differed little in the main 
from the Mass, p. 74, and many of the preciser sort 
of Protestants were highly offended at it, because in , 
many things it seemed too Popish. The things . 
these were chiefly offended with were, i. A solemn 
commemoration of the saints and other faithful de- 
parted in the prayer for the state of the church Cath- 
olic in the communion office. 2. A prayer for the 


dead. 3. Exorcisms and anointing of infants in) 
baptism. 4. Benediction of the water in the font. 


5. The mingling of water with the wine in the 
chalice. 6. The reservation of the sacrament for 
the sick, if there were any that day to communicate 
7. The communion bread made in the same figure 
as formerly. 8. The frequent use of the sign of the 
cross. 9 Extreme unction. 10. Altars still re- 
mained with their ornaments. Item, the same holy | 
vestments, albs, copes, &c. In fine, all these ex- 
pressions of the Mass were still kept, which implied 
areal presence of Christ’s body and blood in the 
blessed sacrament. For these things, consult if you 
please, the liturgy itself; and for the great opposi- 
tion it met with from Protestants, both at home and 
abroad, see Dr Heylin’s preface, who complains 
more particularly of the Zuinglian gospellers, as he 
calls them ; the chief of whom was Hooper; who, | 
being by the interest of Dudley, then Earl of War- 
wick, afterwards Duke of Northumberland, promoted | 
to the bishoprick of Gloucester, could not, without | 
great difficulty, be brought to take the usual oaths, 
or conform to the episcopal habit. However, Cran-. 
mer and Ridley being resolute on the other side, he | 


‘consented at last : ‘ But from thenceforth, says Hey- | 


and silver, crosses, candlesticks, censers, chalices, || 


and such like; with their ready money : as also all 
copes, vestments and ornaments to the same belong-! 


‘ing, leaving only one chalice, with certain table-! 


cloths, for the use of the communion board ; Heylin, | 


King’s exchequer, yet the far greatest part of the! 
prey came to other hands: insomuch that many! 
private men’s parlours were hung with altar-cloths, | 
their tables and beds covered with copes, instead of 
carpets and coverlids; and many made carousing 
cups of the sacred chalices, as once Belshazzar cel- 
ebrated his drunken feast in the sanctified vessels of 
the temple. It was a sorry house, and not worth 
the naming, which had not somewhat of this furni- 
ture in it. Yet, how contemptible were these trap- 
pings. in comparison of those vast sums of money 
which were made of jewels. plate, and cloth of tis- 
sue, either conveyed beyond the seas, or sold at 
home, and good lands purchased with the money ; 
nothing the more blessed to the posterity of them 
that bought them, for being purchased with the con- 
secrated treasures of so many temples.” Thus the 
Doctor. 

In fine, about the same time with the new liturgy, 
came out the articles of religion, (drawn up by 
Cranmer and some others) in number forty-two ; re- 
duced afterwards, by Queen Elizabeth, to the num- 
ber of thirty-nine ; not without many considerable 
alterations, as may be seen, by comparing together 
the articles of King Edward with those of Queen 
Elizabeth, as they stand in Dr. Heylin’s Appendix 
to his History of the reformation. The Articles of 
King Edward were published in ghe Sixth year of 
his reign, Anno 1552. Those of Queen Elizabeth, 
Anno, 1562, and were revised with some altera- 
tions, Anno 1571. 

Q. Was no opposition made, during this reign of 
King Edward the sixth, to the establishment of the 
Protestant religion ? 

A. Yes: great opposition was made by prelates, 





lin, p. 91, carried a strong grudge against bishop preachers, and people; but the Protector and the 
Ridley, the principal man who had held him up so council took such measures, as to render this oppo- 
closely to such hard conditions ; not fully reconciled sition ineffectual ; as for the prelates, some were de- 
unto him, till they were both ready for the stake, | posed; of which number were Bonner, bishop of 
and then it was high time to lay aside those animos- | London ; Tonstal, bishop of Durham ; Gardiner, of 
ities which they had conceived one against auother.’|, Winchester ; Day, of Chichester; Heath, of Wor- 
Of the same kidney were Bucer and Peter Martyr, cester; and Vesey, of Exeter; others were intimi- 
Heylin, p. 64 and 79, as well as Rogers, Philpot)|dated into an outward compliance, at least, with the 
and others, p. 93. These Zuinglian gospellers were'| measures of the court. See Heylin, p. 100. The 
the progenitors of the Puritans, who have since been | preachers were restrained, first by a proclamation, 
subdivided into Presbyterians and Independents. bearing date the 24th of April, in the second year 











Tenthly, Upon these objections made against the:\of the King’s reign, by which nome were permitted 


— | 


Q. What kind of treatment did Protestant dissen- 
ters meet with during this reign ? 
| A. The Zuinglian gospellers were much encour- 
‘aged, especially by Dudley: and John a Lasco, one 
‘of that kidney, obtained the privilege of a church 


p. 134, who adds, * That though by the execution ‘for his Germans and Poles, distinct in government 
of this commission some profit was raised to the! and forms of worship from the church of England ; 


‘of which Dr. Heylin loudly complains, as well in 
his preface, as in the body of his book, p. 89. The 
Anabaptists fared not so well; Campneys, and ma- 
|ny others of them, being forced to recant, and con- 
'demned to bear their faggots at St. Paul’s cross ; 
| Heylin, p. 73. But Joan of Kent, who denied that 
'Christ took flesh of the Virgin Mary, and George 
Paris, or Van Parre, an Arian, were burned alive in 
Smithfield, at the instance of Archbishop Cranmer 
and bishop Ridley. ‘ ‘These things,” says bishop 
Burnet, in his abridgment, b. 2, p. 86, 87, “cast a 
great blemish on the Reformers; it was said they 
only condemned cruelty when it was exercised on 
themselves, but were ready to practise it when they 
had power. The Papists made great use of this af- 
terwards in Queen Mary’s tine; and what Cranmer 
and Ridley suffered in her time was thought a just 
retaliation on them from that wise Providence, that 
dispenses all things justly to all men.” So far the 
bishop. 

Q. What was the end of the duke of Somerset, 
Lord Protector, who was the chief instrument in the 
establishment of the Protestant religion in these 
times ? 

A. He was supplanted by his rival, the Duke of 
Northumberland, and deprived first of his Protector- 
ship and then of his life ; losing his head upon a 
scaffold, the 22d of January, 1551. Dr. Helyin, p. 
116, takes notice that he might have craved the ben- 
efit of the clergy, in the case for which he was con- 
demned, but neglected to do it: and that ‘ some 
conceived it to have been a secret judgment on him 
from above, that he, who had destroyed so many 
churches, invaded the estates of so many cathedrals, 
deprived so many learned men of their means and 
livelihood, should want (or rather not desire) the 
benefit of the clergy, in his greatest extremity.” 

Four of his friends, viz. Sir Michael Stanhope, 
Sir Thomas Arundel, Sir Ralph Vane, and Sir 
Miles Partridge suffered not long after: ‘“ None of 
them less lamented by the common people, says Hey- 
lin, than Sir Miles Partridge ; against whom they 
had an old grudge, for depriving them of the best 
ring of bells which they had at that time, called Je- 
sus bells: which winning of King Heury, at a cast 
of dice, he caused to be taken down, and sold or 
melted for his own advantage.” 
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Q. How went matters of religion on, after the 
death of the Duke of Somerset ? 

A. Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, who then 
ruled the roast, carried on the reformation which 
the Duke of Somerset had begun; though, as he 
himself owned, when he came to die, he did not do 
it out of a principle of religion, but to compass his 
ambitious design, which aimed at nothing less, than 
settling the crown in his own family, to the preju- 
dice of the King’s two sisters, Mary and Elizabeth. 
In order to this, he is grievously suspected by Dr 
Heylin and others, to have hastened the King’s 
death, who was observed as the Doctor takes notice, 
p. 136, to have decayed in his health, from the time 
that Sir Robert Dudley, (afterwards Earl of Leices- 
ter, and Queen Elizabeth’s great favorite) the third 
son of Northumberland, was admitted into a place 
of ordinary attendance about his person. And, when 
the King was drawing near his end, he prevailed 
upon him, under pretence of religion, to set aside 
both his sisters, and transfer the succession by let- 
ters patent to the Lady Jane Gray, daughter to the 
Duke of Suffolk, who was married to Lord Guilford 
Dudley, one of Northumberland’s sons. 

Q. What followed after this? 

A. The King, who was to live no longer, says Dr. 
Heylin, p. 133, than might well stand with the de- 
signs of the Duke of Northumberland, died soon af- 
ter this settlement was made, viz. upon the 6th of 
July, 1553. “ Which being the same day of the 
month on which King Henry had taken off the head 
of Sir Thomas More, for his adhesion to the Pope, 
gave an occasion to those of the Romish party to 
look upon it as a piece of divine retribution, in tak- 
ing away the life of his only son on the same day} 
also;” Hevlin, p. 154, who adds, in his preface, 


On the 23d February, at 30’clock in the morning 
the French troops landed clandestinely, and placed 
ashore 1500 men, who began by throwing down the 
gate called Marello, which was not guarded ; from 
thence they proceeded to make themselves masters 
of the gates of the city, disarming at the same time 
the Papal guards. They surprised, with about one 
battallion, the guards of the dwelling of Col. Lazor- 
ni, commander of the fort and city. ‘They then sent 
up to the gates of the Colonel’s residence a sergeant 
of the Papal guards, whose voice was known to the 
people of the house, and at ‘whose demand the doors 
were opened by them. Col. immediately pre- 
sented himself to the commander, and declared to 
him that he was a prisoner of war of France, until 
such time as he ordered the fortress to be delivered 
up tohim. The commander refused to do so, and 
the colonel caused him to be conducted, with the 
Adjutant-Major of the Papal troops, to the palace of 
the Pro-legate, to which place the Colonel himself 
returned, to intimate to the commander that he 
should not be set at liberty until the fortress was de- 
livered up. Upon receiving another refusal he de- 
clared that the employes were prisoners, granting 
them on the parole of the commander permission to 
consider the city as their prison. 

About the same time, that is to say, at 4 o’clock 
in the morning, a superior officer introduced himself 
into the bedroom of the Pro-legate, accompanied by 
a Papal officer, who had been previously on guard 
on the palace ; he declared to the Pro-legate that he 
had occupied the military posts of the city, and he 
demanded the cession of the fortress to avoid the 
shedding of blood. 

The Pro-legate, surprised at such a proceeding 
from the troops of a friendly power, declared to the 








“That he cannot reckon the death of this King for 
an infelicity to the church of England: for, being 
ill-principled in himself, and easily inclined to em- 
brace such counsels as were offered to him, it is not 
to be thought, but that the rest of the bishopricks 
(before sufficiently impoverished) must have follow-| 
ed Durham, and the poor church be left as destitute | 
of lands and ornaments, as when she came into the} 
world in her natural nakedness. Nor was it like to} 
happen otherwise in the following reign (of Jane! 
Grey) if it had lasted longer than a nine day’s won-| 
der.” So far the Doctor. | 








FOREIGN. 


Protestation of the Pope against the Invasion of his 
States by the French. | 


From the Chamber of the Vatican, Feb. 25. 

The undersigned, Cardinal Secretary of State, 
has received by express from the Pro-Legate of An-! 
cona, and from the commander of that fortress, two 
similar reports of an event which, in the very friendly 
state of the relations existing between his Holiness 
and his Majesty the King of the French, afier the| 
repeated declarations of the government of his Ma-' 
jesty, that it wished to guarantee the integrity and; 
independence of the States of the Holy See, and 
afier the two notes addressed by the undersigned to 
your Excellency, bearing the date of the Ist and 
13th February, appears absolutely incredible. ‘This 
occurrence is probably known by this time to your 
xcelleucy, and the undersigned has no doubt that 
you will be equally surprised at it. | 

On the 2Ist of this month, the French squadron, 
consisting of the Suffrein of 90 guns; a frigate, the 
Arthemise, of 56 guns; and the frigate Victoire, of} 
44 guns, coming from Algiers, (the latter having a; 
portion of quarantine to perform, not having accom- | 
plished it at Toulon) presented itself before the city | 
of Ancona, a few miles distant from it. 

On the day of the 22d of February, the Capt. of| 
the fort went, in the name of the representative of| 
the government of his Holiness, to offer the com-! 
mander of the squadron all that the latter might stand | 
in need of, and also his own personal services. The! 
commander of the squadron expressed his grateful 
acknowledgments for the offers made him, and de- 
clared that on the morning of the 23d he would en- 
ter the port, and that he would not fail to fire the 
usual salutes, which were to be returned by the fort. 
The etiquette to be observed in case the commander 
of the squadron should land, was also agreed upon 
Nothing occurred between the Papal authorities and 
the Commander of the French squadron, which did 
not denote the most friendly understanding. The 
Commander of the squadron manifested some dis 
pleasure, solely on account of the remaining portion 
of quarantine, which the frigate La Victoire had still 
to perform. 





.|has commanded the undersigned to lay before your 
Excellency all the circumstances and to declare as 


Col, that he would not lend himself to such a de- 
neersas and protested both in words and in writing 
‘against this attack upon the sovereignty of the Pope. 
Such is the genuine history of the facts stated 
in the official reports which the undersigned has re- 
'ceived. 
| On being informed of all this, his Holiness, al- 
‘though persuaded that so serious an act against his 
sovereignty cannot proceed from the orders of his 
Majesty the King of the French, nor from those of 
his government, and that it has occurred without 
the knowledge of your Excellency : notwithstanding 
this, for the protection of his sovereign rights, he 


follows : 

His holiness formally protests against the violation 
of the Papal territory, which was accomplished on 
the morning of the 23d of February by the French 
squadron ; against all the attacks committed at the 
same time against his sovereignty, and against the 
infraction of the sanitary jaws by the squadron, and 
declares the French Government responsible for 
whatever consequences may be the result of these 
‘acts. 

His Holiness demands that the French troops who 
have entered in a hostile manner into Ancona, do 
depart from that city immediately. Amidst the deep 
displeasure which his Holiness derives from such an 
‘unhappy event, he feels confident that he will obtain 
from the French government the just reparation 
which he demands, 

The Cardinal Secretary of State takes advantage 
of this opportunity, &c. 

(Signed) T. C. BERNETTI. 

‘« By a letter received this morning from Ancona, 
and dated the 22th ult. we learn that the following 
proclamation and order of the day, had been issued 
that morning by Gen. Cubieres. 

‘ PROCLAMATION. 

‘Citizens! The French troops are come to occu- 
py your city. The mission of peace and guarantee 
which they have to fulfil is undertaken in the interest 
of your country and of your sovereign, and being ac- 
complished with good faith, it will draw still more 
closely the bonds of friendship which have so long 
united France and the States of the Church. The 
soldiers placed by his Majesty Louis Philip under 
my command, will follow the traditions of honour, 
duty, and consideration, which the French army has 
left among you; they will lend assistance to the 
laws, and protect the magistrates charged with their 
execution ; they seek to gain your esteem, and will 
merit it by their discipline as well as by their cour- 
age if put to the proof. 

ORDER OF THE DAY. 

‘ Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and Sol- 

diers ! 


| 


tants are laid down the rules of conduct which you 
have to follow. The King, who has placed me at 
your head, expects at your hands every thing which 
can make the French name respected. It has shone 
with splendid lustre among the people of Italy ; you 
will sustain it by following the examples of the old 
legions, whose glorious standard we have resumed, 
In order to be redoubtable to the enemy as they 
were, let us be irreproachable towards our friends. 
I have answered for your good conduct to the min- 
ister of war, and I depend upon it.’ 





ITALY. 

Paris, Marcu 4.—The news reached the Gov- 
ernment yesterday evening of the arrival in the port 
of Ancona of the ship of war Suffren, and two frig- 
ates, forming the first naval division of the expedition. 
The troops have landed and taken possession of the 
city and citadel. ‘The ministerial paper, La Nouvelle 
France, mentions the fact most succinctly, but the 
opposition journal called the ‘Temps, states, on the 
authority of certain rumors current in the ministerial 
salons, that the French commandant had announced 
his intention of saluting the pontifical flag on the day 
after his arrival. On the night of the 23d, 800 men 
were landed, and having broken the gates with axes, 
took possession of the fortress. Cardinal Bernetti, 
ou being informed of this new step, protested in the 
name of the pontifical government, and is said to 
have added, when speaking to M. St. Aulaire, “I 
cannot but protest, for since the time of the Saracens, 
no such thing has been attempted against the Sove- 
reign Pontiff.” 

Paris, March 4. 
A letter from Ancona announces that 1000 men 
of the French expedition had disembarked on the 22d. 

‘ORDER OF THE DAY, FEB. 20. 

‘A report having spread that a naval squadron 
was about to disembark some troops in some harbor 
on the coast of the papal states, and this news hav- 
ing for some days been the subject of every conver- 
sation, good and tranquil citizens saw in this fact a 
presage of a melancholy future, because the revolu- 
tionary party rejoiced, and received froin it new and 
chimerical hopes. It must be remarked, that what- 
ever may be the movements of the French vessels, 
such an expedition can be directed but by principles 
similar to those which have engaged the troops of his 
Imperial Majesty to enter the legations—that is to 
say, principles, the object of which is neither rebel- 
lion nor anarchy, which tend to overthrow the author- 
ity of legitimate power. The high Powers, compris- 
ing France, perfectly agree upon this point. Whether 
the reports be true or false, they cunnot give rise to 
disquiet respecting the affairs of the pontifical States. 
I feel myself called upon to give this information to 
the troops of the different corps for their guidance. 
General GRABOWSKI. 


What else could be expected g 

The Lords of his Majesty’s most honourable Privy 
Council, held a meeting yesterday morning at the 
Council Office, Whitehall, and resumed the hearing 
of the appeal of the Trustees of the Irish Colleges 
for the education of youth in the Roman Catholic 
religion in France, claiming compensation for the 
confiscation of their property during the revolution 
of 1793. ‘The King’s advocate was in attendance 
on behalf of the commissioners. Mr. Quin having 
concluded the appellant’s case, the master of the 
Rolls, on the part of their Lordships, gave their de- 
cision against the appellants.— Lng. paper. 


LATEST FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

By the Hibernia at New-York, we are in posses- 
sion of English papers to the 28th of March. 

‘Tue Rerorm Biit passed in the House of Com- 
mons, by a majority of 116. The Liverpool Courier 
of the 24th makes the following annunciation. 

We have at length the satisfaction of congratulat- 
ing the country on the passing of the reform bill 
once more through the House of Commons. ‘The 
majority on the third reading was 116, there being 
355 for, and 239 against the third reading. This 
event took place on Thursday evening, March 22d. 

In the Lords, ministers had also a triumph. On 
a division on the motion of Lord Wicklow, condem- 
natory of the plan of education for Ireland, the num- 
bers were—non-contents—present 50, proxies 66— 
125. Contents—present 60—proxies 27—majority 
for the ministers 38. 

The subjoined paragraphs are from London pa- 
pers of the 26th and 27th. 

The king, the people, and the people’s representa- 
tives have now discharged the great duty undertaker 











‘In the lines I have just addressed to the inhabi- 


Wie. 





by them, and expected from them. The bill; clear 
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of all damage or deterioration, has passed a second 
time out of the House of Commons, and will this day, 
if not at once rejected, sue for mercy to the stern 
spirit of the other house of parliament. What end 
awaits it there? 

The reception of the Reform Bill by the Peers, 
last night, was not very different from what many 
people had expected. A declaration was made by 
Lord Harrowby, that there were new provisions in 
the present bill, which he considered improvements 
upon the last; that, however much of it was of such 
“‘a democratic tendency,” and if enacted into a law, 
would prove, in his opinion, so dangerous to our in- 
stitutions, that he did not conceive the possibility of 
his ever being able to support it. Lord Harrowby 
added, what must have cost him a painful struggle, 
and the confession is therefore honourable to his 
Lordship’s candor, viz. that after the time allowed to 
the people of the United Kingdom for a sober con- 
sideration of the subject, owing to the rejection of 
the former bill, he, Lord Harrowby, felt himself 
bound to acknowledge that the public eagerness to! 
see the principles of the measure brought into active | 
operation, had in no degree subsided, and that a ma-|) 
terial change in our representative system was — 


gether unavoidable. His Lordship announced his| 








4 . : Hh a r - j 
full intention to vote for a second reading. Lord| high? The ladies and gentlemen who have been, | 


empire of mind, by levelling the mountains which 
ignorance under the guidance of original sin had 
therein erected, their incompetency arose not from 
the want of a sense of duty, or of a generous and en- 
terprising disposition, but from poverty, or the penal 
proscription to which Paganism, or misguided Pro- 
testantism had cruelly subjected them. Why again 
allude to the satisfactory, and indeed, irresistible evi- 
dences of the Academic superiority which the Ursu- 
line Institution of Mougt Benedict possesses over 
Protestant Female establishments in this, or any 
State of the Union? This is a point which is fully 
conceded by the most intelligent, respectable and in- 
fluential ladies and gentlemen of Massachusetts, 
however different their religious views may be from 
the highly accomplished and _ religious ladies of the 
Ursuline Community. A similar conviction is felt 
and acknowledged in every part of the christian 
world; and in fact what is more natural, when we 
reflect upon the fact that Catholicity taught «all na- 


tions,” and had been commissioned to do so from on 


We followed sister Agnes through the first and 
second class rooms. Order was evident, everywhere. 
It was play time—and never did I hear more jocund 
and ringing laughter than broke upon us as we ap- 
proached the great Hall of exercise, where near a 
hundred young and healthy girls were teeming round 
to the music of their hearts! It was a beautiful 
sight. They all seemed happy—full of overpower- 
ing fun, and evidently inclined to expend some of it 
in a kind of honest but laughter-loving scrutiny of 
our cloaks and figures—they being something new, 
it is probable, to these secluded eyes. We went on, 
in procession—Sister Agnes leading the way, and 
Sister Ursula—rather a forbidding lady, somewhat in 
the vale of years, bringing up the rear. ‘Two stories 
are occupied as the sleeping apartments. ‘The beds 
}are arranged in long halls—with thin white curtains 
‘}round them all. The air of comfort, neatness, and 
|| propriety, is indescribable. As to cleanliness, I never 
saw it in such perfection, as is maintained all over 
the convent. These dormitories, in particular, struck 
me as purity itself. ‘The beds were in all-approvable 
order and whiteness. _T liked the outside of all I saw 
|| —and in the same unaccountable spirit of investiga- 
\|tion, which I always have in these things, I was cu- 
|rious to see whether the interior corresponded. It 
was, therefore, the most natural thing in the world, 








Wharncliffe spoke pretty much in the same sense.|jand still are, the warm friends of the Mount Benc-'| just to turn down the pillow of one of these little nests. 


He admitted, that in their rejection of the former || 
Bill on the second reading, the House of Lords had|| 
not been supported by any party in the country—|! 
that he therefore would not attempt to repeat the || 
same experiment, but would vote for the Bill going |} 
into committee. It was, however, sufficiently obvious || 
from the tone of both these noble Lords, that the}! 
most resolute and uncompromising resistance will be 
made by them to those provisions of the Bill to which || 
the country generally have attached the highest val- || 
ue and importance ; and that if, in any ministerial || 
quarter, a credulous hope of a majority for reform in| 
the Lord’s Committee should be founded on what fell |} 
from either of the above noblemen, respecting their!) 
desire to mollify the national irritation upon the sec- 
oad reading, such a delusion can lead to no other |! 
than the most disastrous consequences. 


Conversion.—* The Universalist church in Grand, }| 
near Pitt street, has been purchased by the trustees of St. Ma- 
try’s (Catholic) church, whose place of worship was some 
months since destroyed by fire.’’ 
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New Catholic Church in Boston. Hf 

Such is the increase of Catholicity in this city that; 

a new Catholic Church will be erected with all con-| 
venient despatch. ‘The difficulty of procuring « lot i 
of sround suitable to a large portion of the Catholic |\' 
inhabitants, is the only delay to the enterprize. 
difliculty, however, will, we hope, ere lone, be re-i!‘ 
moved, and a beautiful edifice erected to the God of)! 
Truth. —— 
The Boston Roman Catholic Female Free School, | 
(Hamilton Street) will shortly go into operation un- ||‘ 
der the guidance of the Sisters of Charity. iF 
Hi 
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We feel happy to be able to inform our Catholic 


ciently secluded for all reasonable purposes. 


‘of the monastery, higher up. 


shrewd, and on the alert. 


dict Institution, will shortly have an opportunity pre- 
sented to them, of affording their sons and nephews, 
a solid, extensive and finished education, which Ca- 
tholic Colleges are well known to bestow. 


The numerous advantages resulting from a Semi- || 


nary in this city,independently of youth being regular- 
ly subject to parental inspection, as well as sleeping 
under the parental roof, may be noticed at another 
time. Meanwhile we subjoin the following descrip- 
tion given by a Protestant gentleman, of the Nunnery 
and College at Georgetown, D. C. 
[From the Portland Advertiser. ] 

Entering the town, we first directed our attention 

to the Monastery. ‘There is an extensive line of 


|brick buildings, not immediately in the midst of the 


It is. however sufli- 
Its 


population, nor yet out of it. 


icertainly are. A chapel with a spire, is attached, 2 , 

jand above that, upon the top of the rising ground |, Blanc ard, and presented to the “ Sisters of the Vis- 
|) which it covers, is the female Seminary, which is}; itation,” by Charles X. 

~ | connected with tle Nunnery, and forms the most in-|; 

_ {teresting feature of the Institution. 


Hlaving very sirewdly provided ourselves with a 
commending us, as companions of the ladies, and two 


inder the west wall, and ordered our coachman to 


idimittance. He 


md after some delay, we were directed 


lirected us further on to the door of the Seminary. | 
saw, at once, there was to be no entrance for us 
nto the sanctum sanctorum. "he sisterhood was 


pane 
|'see more of this matter. 
little note from a lady patron to Sister Scolastica, |) the convent. I was alreaay carried back to the days 
| of Henry VIII, before his fit of destruction came on 
‘strange geutlemen,” to her notice, we drew up just| 
| sweet mystery—and now I wanted to keep up the 
"This 'dcliver our credentials, and ascertain if we could have ||elusion. Sister Agnes referred us to the Monastery, 

. - ' 
accordingly applied at a postern, | 
to the door} 
Here, on a double rap, } Yant. _ 
'a pale, quict sister, in her black robe, appeared, and | Step into the parlor, and she would call Sister Scho- 


I had thought our cloaks, | 


iThe prim cap and night-dress laid so quietly and 
|prettily there, that I was convinced all was right and 
'fine enough for the most fastidious. Indeed it was 
|enough to make one grow sleepy to see the ‘ means 
land appliances” of slumber so capitally arranged. 

| Our gentle sister now led us into a separate build- 
ing called the Odeon, appropriated to instruction in 
‘music, and to lectures on natural science. | under- 
stood that one of the priests excelled as a lecturer. 
, Be that as it may, he has all the advantages of a su- 
perior apparatus. | never saw, at any of our colle- 
ges or universities a more complete or bezutiful one. 
It is kept in most admirable order, and does honor to 
ithe establishment. A splendid piano occupies a por- 
|tion of this fine and airy room, and a number of 
| paintings bang upon the walls. One struck me as 
very imposing, and well executed. It was the inter- 
view between our Saviour and the sisters Mary and 
| Martha. The arm of Mary, and the countenance, 





situation is said to be healthy—and its regulations |, Were extremely beautiful. It is an able painting. It 


|iwas done by a female French artist, named Constance 


This concluded our perambulations in this depart- 
Sut IT wanted all I could get. I wanted to 
In short I wanted to see 


—when these places had, in my imagination, so much 


‘and so we gently took our leave. We then entered 
‘the first mentioned postern door, and rung tor a ser- 
She came to a little aperture, requested us to 


lastica. We entered a little reem and saw the grate. 
This was of wood painted black to resemble iron, and 
Within it was another partition of the same materi. 
In a moment a portion was slipped aside, and the 


. . aif . . ' r Ric ‘ } Wwe ij iries 
brethren throughout the Diocess, that the Bishop of) and general soberness of demeanor, might have work- holy Sister appeared—and in answer to our inquirics, 


. : . - - . . 
Boston has just purchased the spacious and beautiful Jed our way for us. 


; 3 . 1¢ 
lot of ground, situate in Franklin and Federal streets. || 


But we could’nt play the priest. 
m them—though our faces were quite in our favor. | 


said that we had come as far as we could. Soall we 
had to do was to look through the grate, see the quiet 





On it he will erect a Seminary and Frer Scnoou.| 


Cross, is unquestionably the most eligible spot in the 


namely, that it ever has been the just and ennobling 
pride, as well as duty, of the Catholic Hierarchy 
{the calumnies of sectarians beine to the contrary, 
notwithstanding] to impart to the children of the 
"true Faith, a correct knowledge of all that is neces- 


’ 


sary to qualify them as intelligent, moral and trust- 
worthy citizens, and that whenever they have been 


|B. having the tooth-ache, and I having been recent- |: pale prisoners who were speaking with us—exchange 
It adjoins the lot upon which he now lives, and from} 
j gaan el 

entered and informed us that we could go through! to my poor fancy ;—so, J cut her adrift, and got into 
lithe school department. 

| ble curiosity. Now came a few reflections. How 

> nants —_ af » New.|)’kerchief extended from the throat, and spread tight | ing publicity of the fashionable Hite of which [have 
rs of the Protestant family throughout the New- ’ 5 

fix, containing a relic, hung over the breast, with its) tumult of existence beyond its enclosure! How pre- 
deavored, and, indeed, with considerable success, 

or length; hence the foot was left entirely to fancy. || provement and to general usefulness, to the merest 

rather to glide about than any thing else, and I could] at the cradle and ends with the grave! Here piety 

telligent and beautiful ; and the voice—for I really ||drove to more elevated ground, and passing uncer an 
prevented from acting the part of pioneers in the vastligo on with the story. monly fine, overlooking, as it does, the waters of the 


, ° . ° oo . _— » satina ne chide cloves 
ly bled. We were now invited into the parlour ; and, 2 few words of worldly greeting, hear the de chores 
jjim a few minutes one of the sisters of the Visitation! pon us, and then go our ways. This was a poser 

its central position, highly respectable neighbour-/| ; : ; 
hood and contiguity to the CaTuepran or ‘ru Hony I observed her. She was|,0Ur carriage, muttering some ungentie wores against 
contigurty © VATERSBAL OF TEE SOUTH. a: al , Pires io all veils 1 all vasonable hindrances to a lauda- 
jdressed in a black robe and hood of coarse cloth.—},@!! veils, and all tmreasenatle nindr 
eas Salil in aR eS || This covered her head, and fell in two folds, behind. | y car : 
city, for similar institutions. The time is rapidly || A white muslin cap peeped from under this head-| strong a contrast did this walled and secured retire- 
> a ‘ i . ’ ° ’ ‘ } _ rnartlocs ‘neatictrye 
approaching when the liberal and enlightened mem-}| gear, and passed under the chin—and a smooth white | Ment present to the thoughtless, heartless, unsatisti 
. ' ' 
o : rer the The robe was gathered slizhtly at} recently been a witness anda partaker! flow beau- 
England States, will receive daily confirmation of the ||O’ the bosom. The robe was gathe cgi deny | RO pen Sapien ls tpantine wousind 
_— +p apa y % the waist, and a cincture girded it. A silver cruci-| tiful this quiet compared to the distracting. wearing 
Truth, which for the last three years, we have en-| 
. . . ae « Ow T } © q we ¢ ¢ ; ‘ t i 
usual accompaniments of beads. The dress partook | ferable, to a reasoning and above all an account bis 
from Pulpit and Press, to imprint upon their minds ;|/nothing of the world’s fashion in point of amplitude} creature, this devotion of our years to spiritual im 
. . , ities "“Tife 1e ils al ’ ambit: — 
But 1 will warrant a ducat that it was handsome and|j Vanities of life—to the tous and pains of ambition 
small—for the little body which it supported seemed ||to the common whirl of the passions, that commences 
hardly hear a patter as she went along the corridors |, meets you as you enter ;-—without, there is a mutual 
and dormitories. The countenance was meek, in-||2voidance, throughout our pilgrimage! We now 
. ‘ 
talked with her as we strolled along—as I always do|| arched gate way, entered the enclosure ot the Catho- 
—was pretty and musical. Her eye, too—but let us lic College. The site of this institution is uncom- 
/ 
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Potomac, and the varied, broken, and picturesque 
ground with which it is surrounded. These Jesuits 
have a deal of worldly wisdom, after all. They know 
how to bring the beauties of nature about their se- 
cluded situations, as well as they know how to enjoy 
good dinners, good wine, and good scholarship. We 
were received by a very intelligent professor, and 
under his direction went over the principal building. 
We first proceeded to the library, and on entering it, 
I could not but feel how appropriate the spot seemed | 
to be for spirits like those which drank here at the) 





fountains of learning. There was a genius loci that) Even Rashleigh Osbaldiston will lose a shade, which || 
[ thought of St. Omers) I once laid upon him, because he was a Jesuit. Let|| Luther, to such a degree, as to make one believe that 


seemed to pass before me. 
and its severe scholars—of deep study—the persever-| 
ance of gifted minds—and of high attainment.— This, 
library is beautifully arranged, and highly valuable. | 
I doubt if there is any to equal it, in our country, in| 
the theological department. Many curious old books. 
were shown us, coeval with the art of printing; and 
I could not but observe how near after all they came 
to us, centuries ago, in the neatness and finish of 
book-making. I saw far better print executed in the 
16th century, than I too frequently see now in the) 
19th. | 

But the manuscripts were still more invaluable. | 
Several were shown us that proved not only the beau-| 


lvery loose upon the body. ‘There was something | 
very simple and monk-like in this; it was also a} 
strikingly clerical dress, and lent an air of sanctity 
to the wearer, that must be seen to be felt. 

The Roman Catholic College is now in a flourish- 
ling condition, and the Professors, I understand, are | 
‘a very able and learned set of men. I felt forcibly, 
as I conversed with these gentlemen, how our pre-| 





|judices melt away by communication with each other, 
‘in a familiar manner. 
tholic with half the exclusive feeling I once had.—| 


all who love scholarship and seclusion, and unobtru-| 
\sive piety, visit this fine institution. M. | 


MR. DOANE AND HIS * PRICE LECTURES.” | 


| We have already pointed out and proved from Scripture and | 
the practice even of Protestants, the absurdity as well as im-! 
piety of rejecting “‘tradition.’’ The Epistles of St. Paul 
abound with proofs of the necessity of holding fast to it.— 
In our second last Number, we passed in review some of the 
falsehoods of the Rev. Pastor of Trinity Church ; we shall 
‘now briefly give him a few valuable hints, [as he indeed needs 


an instructor] relative to Luther. Mr. Doane, the great ad- 


lof 
I shall never think of a Ca-|| 


, scences, 


| 4. Histimid companion acknowledges that he had 
received blows from him, ab ipso colaphos accepi.( f) 
5. “I tremble, [wrote he to the same friend, 
when I think of the passions of Luther ; they yiel 
\not in violence to the passions of Hercules.”(¢) 
|_ 6. “This man, [said one of his cotemporary re- 
formers] is absolutely mad. He never ceases to 
jcombat truth against all justice, even against the cry 
his own conscience.” (/) 
| 7. “He is puffed up with 
jand seduced by satan.”’(7) 
8. ‘Yes, the Devil has made himself Master of 


OC. 


pride and arrogance, 


jhe wishes to gain entire possession of him.”(k 

| ‘IT wonder more, O Luther, [wrote Henry VIII. 
jto him] that thou art not, in good earnest, ashamed, 
,and that thou darest to lift up thy eyes either before 
|God or man, seeing that thou hast been so light and 
iso inconstant as to allow thyself to be transported b 
ithe instigation of the devil to thy foolish concupt- 
Thou, a brother of the order of St. Augus- 
tine, hast been the first to abuse a consecrated nun ; 
which sin would have been, in times past, so rigoure 
ously punished, that she would have been buried 
‘alive, and thou wouldst have been scourged to death. 


mirer, not imitator we trust, of said Martin Luther, has un-|; But so far art thou from correcting thy fault, that, 
blushingly declared, that, ‘one of the principal reasons|moreover, shameful to say, thou hast taken her pub- 


tiful penmanship of the writer, but his inconceivable | 
patience. The illuminated manuscripts were ex-| why Luther had been anathematized by the church of, 
ceedingly delicate ; and as I hung over them in ad-|) Rome, was his denying her to have the power of creating | 
miration, I could not feel that the monks and recluses | artistes of Faith.” Strange, indeed, and truly novel is this, 
of the dark ages had transmitted works of art to our, information ; we should thank Mr. Doane to produce his au-| 
own time, which we may despair to equal. These |! Ee 
copies were rare curiosities in my eye—and F linger-'} 
ed about them as about some of the best specimens; 
ee 9 eg in the remark. There never ye has been a Catholic so silly. 
tiful in the highest degree. i ||s0 stupid as to suppose that the Church of Rome, or any other | 
We were next conducted to the museum. This |, Church in communion with her, ever did, or ever could auTO= | 
is small but select. It contains a superior electrical | ge unto herself such a privilege. If Mr. Doane, however, | 
apparatus, and another professor joining us, and be- ibe so enlightened and wise as to believe, or imagine this, or 
ing a man of “ infinite jest,” we had a few experi-|| assert it for effect, we envy not his talents,genius,or integrity. | 
ments from him, and sundry good sayings. The dor-| If Henry the 8th, his virgin daughter, and the youthful ou 
mitories, like those at the convent, were distinguish-||testant Pope Edward 6th, required of ministers their subscrip- | 
ed for their neatness and order. As I traversed these} tion to such articles of royal manufacturing as were declar- | 
long sleeping apartments, it was natural to inquire a ied Articles of Faith by Acts of Parliament, Mr. Doane should | 
little about the tenants of the beds. I was informed | pot confound this with Catholic usage ; neither should he show | 
that they — generally pretty peaceable boys 3—| such deplorable ignorance as to confound faith with discipline, | 
“more so,” said our conductor, “as I suppose they ' Yet such is the fact !! | What he says about Luther is perfect- | 
know we keep a good eye upon them, in bed and out}; : 
of it.” 
larly at half-past five. They are all healthy. The, heard his Z 
College has now been incorporated about 47 years, | eee amen : ake: : 
and not a single death has occurred among the stu-| having taken a pious turn, one day happily fell in with a Bible. | 
dents. This speaks volumes for the situation : and |, By reading it he soon found that the doctrine preached then 
I was more than ever charmed with it, from a view) ,in the Church was not the word of God. 
which we had from the upper windows of the towers. | man and of a very resolute character he bo/d/y commenced a 
I perceived that they are throwing a vast deal of their | reformation of the Church !!!!'? Ah! Mr. Doane, what 
land into a vineyard—and one of the professors told a pity you had not a little more modesty | Why insult truth, 
me he hoped soon to make their own pure wine for! and history, and religion, in so gross and unjustifiable a man- 
the pupils. This is well—so they have pure wines—!'ner! Your friend Beecher tried his hand at the same game 
and set a ‘good example of moderation in the use’ some short time ago, and so unsuccessful has he been at it, 


thority for so singular an assertion. 


| ly ridiculous, as well as insulting to the genius of history, and 


ry »4 . . 
e at half-past eight, and rise regu-' ghey ‘ nim 
They retire at half-past eight, and rise regu the superior information of the few, but intelligent persons that | 


** Luther,’’ observes Mr. Doane, ‘¢ after 


Being a zealous! 


bY v = a » a . . . ’ 
of it. These Catholic brethren are gencrally good: that he is now gone to ascertain whether he cannot do more 


livers, and understand the virtues of good grapery.— good by preaching in Ohio! Who knows bat it may be your 
In this Institution I believe they are moderate in ev- |. . 
ery thing but their scholarship. 
Proceeding along one of the galleries, we now ap- 
proached the chapel. The moment onr sprightly 
Jesuit turned the key, which admitted us to this holy 
place, I observed the instantaneous ch:mge of his : : 
eountenance. It lost all its eaicty, and every muscle ,!enge and disprove their genuineness. 
fell into that peculiar relaxation which is so “express- | Luther himself says, that, “ while a Catholic 


time next? For your information we shall give you Luther’s 
' own sentiments relative to himself, as well as those of some of 
his cotemporary reformers concerning him and each other.— 
You will please to pay particular attention to the Protestant 


authorities we cite on the occasion, and we dure you to chal- 


‘pectable body of Episcopalians, to whom their Pastor made || 
this declaration, that there is not a single particle of truth'| 


self be carried away by his devils ! 


licly to wife, having contracted with her an incestu- 
ous marriage and abused the poor and miserable.... 
jto the great scandal of the world, the reproach and 


‘opprobrium of thy country, the contempt of holy ma- 
jtrimony, and the great dishonour and injury of the 
vows made to God. Finally, what is still more de- 
testable, instead of being cast down and overwhelmed 
|with grief and confusion, as thou oughtest to be, at 
[thy incestuous marriage, O miserable wretch, thou 
‘makest a boast of it, and instead of asking forgive- 
iness for thy unfortunate crime, thou dost incite all 
debauched religious, by thy letters and thy writings, 
'to do the same.”’(/) 

**God, to punish that pride of Luther, which is 
discoverable in all his works [says one of the first 
|sacramentarians] withdrew his spirit from him, aban- 
\doning him to the spirit of error and of lying, which 
| will always possess those who have followed his opin- 
‘ions, until they leave them.’’(m) 
| ‘¢ Luther treats us as an execrable and condemned 
sect, but let him take care lest he condemn himself 
‘as an arch-heretic, from the sole fact, that he will not 
‘and cannot associate himself with those who confess 
Christ. But how strangely does this fellow let him- 
How disgusting 
iis his language and how full are his words of the 
idevil of hell! He says that the devil dwells now and 
iforever in the bodies of the Zuinglians; that blas- 
phemies exhale from their insatanized, supersatan- 
‘ized, and persatanized breasts; that their tongues 
are nothing but lying tongues, moved at the will of 
Satan, infused, perfused, and transfused with his in- 
fernal poison? Did ever any one hear such language 
come out of an enraged demon ?(2) i 
| ‘Tle wrote all his works by the impulse and the 
dictation of the devil, with whom he had dealing, 

and who in the struggle seemed to have thrown him 
iby victorious arguments.” (0) 

| “Jt is not an uncommon thing (said Zuinglius), 
‘to find Luther contradicting himself from one page 
|to another.....(p)3 and to see him in the midst of 
|| his followers, you would believe him to be possessed 
iby a phalanx of devils.”'(¢) 
| Erasmus the most learned man of his age, he who 


ive of melancholy and sorrow. We entered—and his, he passed his life in austerities, in watchings, in fasts || has been called the pride of Holland, the love and 

voice sunk into a whisper before the awe-inspiring) and praymg, in poverty, chastity and obedience.” (a) delight of Great Britain, and of almost every other 
° co ? iy ‘ | 4 - + 

associitions of the place. It was really an imposing , When once reformed, that is to say, another man, he||nation,(7) wrote to Luther himself :—* All good peo- 





scene—and { involuntarily asked every question in a Says that: “as it does not depend upon him not to 
suppressed voice. ‘The walls were hung with paint-} be a man, so neither does it depend upon him to be 
ings—some old and masterly—of a very impressive || Without a woman ; and that he can no longer forego 
character. ‘Che death of Francis Xavier was among, the indulgence of the vilest natural propensities.” (4) 
the most prominent; and a Magdalen was extremely || 1. “1 burn with a thousand flames in my unsub- 
heantiful. Passing behind the altar, we entered a'(dued flesh; I feel myself carried on with a rage to- 
small private chapel also filled with paintings, and |; wards women | that approaches to madness. 1, who 
containing a drapery of rich but curious French jought to be fervent in spirit, am only fervent in im- 
needle-work embroidery. We then issued into the | purity.”(¢) 

hall, and having finished our interesting pilgrimage,||_ 2. ‘“ To the best of my judgment, there is neither 
took leave of our kind conductor. On the whole Ij Emperor, nor King, nor Devil, to whom I would yield ; 
was much grati‘ied with this visit. It presented new|/no, I would not yield even to the whole world.” (d) 
objects to my eye and my taste. The appearance of|| 9. “He was so well aware of his immorality, as 
the Jesuits is calculated to impress you. The one|}we are informed by his favourite disciple, that he 
who accompanied us, was a young man of perhaps||wished they would remove him from the office of 
30, with a fine face and engaging demeanor. His||preaching.”’(e) 

dress was a black bombazine, or thin cloth, cut in 
the fashion of a frock coat, but without a collar ; tight 
in the neck, with the shirt collar turned slightly over ; 
the garment was gathered about the middle by a wide 
silk cord, in the form of a strap, and was made to sit 





(a) Tom. v. In cap. I. ad Galat. v. 14. 
(b) Ibid. Serm. de Matrim. fol. 119. 
(c) Luth, Table-talk. 

(d) Idem. Resp. ad Maleg. Reg. Aug. 
(e) Sleid. Book If. 1520. 








||ple lament and groan over the fatal schism with which 
||thou shakest the world by thy arrogant, unbridled, 
land seditious spirit.”(s) 
|| “Luther, [says Erasmus again] begins to be no 
longer pleasing to his disciples, so much so that they 
/ treat him as a heretic, and affirm, that being void of 
the spirit of the Gospel, he is delivered over to the 
deliriums of a worldly spirit.” (t) 

“In very truth, Luther is extremely corrupt [says 
| Calvin] ;(«) would to God he had taken pains to put 
1} 
| (f) Melancthon’s Letters to Theodore. 
|| (g) Melancthon’s Letters to Theodore. 
| (A) Hospinian. (7) Ccolampadius. 

(7) In Horim. p. 299. 

(m) Conrad Reis. Upon the Lord’s Supper, B. 2. 

(n) The Church of Zurich, against the Confession of 
Luther, p. 61. (0) Ibid. 

(p) T. H. Repons. ad confess. Lutheri, fol. 44. 

(q) Ibid. fol. 381. 

(r) Preface to the London Edition, year 1642. 

(s) Epistle to Luther, 1626. (t) Epistle to Cardinal 
Sado let, 1628, (u) Cited by Conrad Sehlussemberg. 


(-) Zuingliue, 
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more restraint upon that intemperance which rages 
in every part of him! would to God he had been at- 
tentive to discover his vices.”(v) 

Calvin says again, that “ Luther had done nothing 
to any purpose..... that people ought not to let 
themselves be duped by following his steps and being 
half-papist ; that it is much better to build a church 
entirely afresh...."(#) Sometimes, it is true, Cal- 
vin praised Luther so far as to call him “ the restorer 
of christianity.”(2) He protested however against 


More Missionary Movements! 
“By their fruits you will know them.’’ 

The late Insurrection in Jamaica is ascribed en- 
tirely to the missionaries. Three of them, as we 
learn from the London Sun, are in custody, and will 
(probably be executed. We give their names for the 
‘information of their friends. William Knibb, Wil- 
liam Whitehouse, and Thomas Abbott. 
\the miserable slaves have lost their lives, and many 
‘more will probably swell the number. Doubtless the 





Many of | 


wag T. Baddely.—18 mo. Price, $3 per doz. 20 cents sin- 
gle 


7. A SHAVER for John Chettle, the Methodist Preach- 
er; or, a Vindication of the Doctrine of the Real Presence of 
Jesus Christ in the Holy Eucharist, as taught by the Catholic 
|\Church, in two letters to a friend ; by the Rev. J. A. Mason, 
formerly a Methodist Preacher.—18 1.0. Price, 50 cents per 
doz. 6 1-4 cents single. 
|| 8. Man’s onty AFFair; or reflection on tie four last 
| things to be remembered. ‘Translated fiom the French ;—to 
|, which are added Morning and Evening Vrayers ;—Prayers of 
|| Mass, accompanied with a short explanation of its Ceremo- 





their honouring him with the name of Ehas. His ipious missionaries will felicitate themselves upon ‘nies; and Vespers.—24 mo. Price, $3 per doz. 31 cents 
disciples afterwards made the same protestation.— | their good fortune in releasing so many poor souls |, retail. 


“ Those, [said they] who put Luther in the rank of 
the prophets, and constitute his writings the rule of 


the church, have deserved exceedingly ill of the 
church of Christ, and expose themselves and their 


churches to the ridicule and cutting reproaches of 


their adversaries.’’(y 


“Thy school, [replied Calvin to Wesphal the Lu-! 
; dost | 


theran] is nothing but a stinking pig-stye.... 
thou hear me, thou dog? dost thou hear me, thou 
madman ! dost thou hear me, thou huge beast?” 
Carlostadius, while retired at Orlamund, had so far 
ingratiated himself with the inhabitants, that they 


must necds stone Luther, who had run over to rate |! even to men so reckless of blood, carnage and slaugh-} 


him for his false opinions respecting the Eucharist. 


Luther tells us this in his letter to the inhabitants of| 


Strasburgh: “These christians attacked me with a 
shower of stones. This was their blessing: May a 
thousand devils take thee! mayst thou break thy 
neck before thou returnest home again.”’(z) 


Let us now hear what ‘ pious’ Luther says in his works, to 
King Harry, the spiritual head of Mr. Doane’s church. 

Tom. 2, fol. 331, 2, ‘This doating, illiterate beast 
of the Papistical body, slavers and prates about my 
flight.’ 

Fol. 333, 1. ‘It is hard to say whether madness 
or folly itself be so mad and foolish as Harry’s head. 
He blurts every thing, not with a royal mind, but 
with a whorish impudence.——What is this Harry, 
this upstart Thomust, that I must honour his viru- 
lent blasphemy ” 

Fol. 334, 2. «To be sure Luther must be fright- 
ened when the king in this book spends so much of 
Thomistical spittle in lies, and prating.—I speak to 
a lying scoundrel.—If the fool of a king can so for- 
get his royal majesty, why should it not become ine 
to thrust back his lies into his own throat 7” 

Fol. 336. «Thus does this brainsick king dispute 
most admirably, most ‘homistically, most Henristi- 
cally.’ 

Fol. 337, 1. ‘ This trifling impertinent king.’ 

Fol. 339, 1.‘ Why, Iarry, dost thou not blush? 
Thou a king? No, a sacrilegious thief.’ 

Fol. 340, 1. ‘ This Thomistical tup? This block- 
head! ‘Thou liest, thou sacrilegious and foolish 
king.’ 

Fol. 341, 1. ‘Thus does this raving king splut- 
ter.” 

Fol. 341, 1. ‘ This immoveable blockhead ; Hen- 
ry with his hogs and asses,’ &c. 

All this is what we call plain English, and needs 
no comment. But we may safely say, this sort of lan- 
guage never descended with the fiery tongues in 


the Acts; but comes rather from the tongue St.|} 
James speaks of, which ‘ is set on fire by hell.’ Yet! 


to this tongue the reformation principally owes its}, \ 
lall who areserious inquirers after truth, as well as to those who |, 


birth and being! This was the shrill trumpet, which 
sounded the first charge against the Church of Rome. 
This roused the christian world out of a lethargy 
supposed to have lasted many hundred years, and 
opened the eyes of thousands to make them see er- 
rors, which otherwise they never would have dreamt 
of! A wonderful instrument of such a mercy! This 
finally made nuns and friars sally out of their solitary 
cells, and listen to more charming summons, than 
the melancholy sound of their matin bell. For their 
great apostle took care to inform them of the impos- 
sibility of living single, by words as well as example. 

So far at present, Mr. Doane, about the ‘pious’ Luther 
and the reformation-saints. 


(v) Theol. Cal. L. Ul. fol. 126. 
(x) Ibid. p. 887. 

(y) In Admon. de lib. Concord, ch. VI. 
(z) Tom. H. fol. 447. Sen. Germ. 


(to) See Florium. 





Georgia Missionaries! 

The Macon Messenger of April 7th says—“ We 
observe by the last Milledgeville papers, that the tone 
of menace has given place to that of supplication. — 
The missionaries are tired of durance, and have pe- 
titioned the Governor, through Mr. Chester, the nun- 
cio of the Superior Court, for release from the Peni- 
sentiary.” 








| for heaven ; but we cannot but think, but it would 
| have been quite as well to have suffered their delud- 
ed victims to have remained on earth a little longer. 
We don’t pretend, however, to be much of a judge 
} in these matters. We cannot forbear quoting one 
‘remark made by the writer on the subject, as he ap- 
pears 

‘To snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.’ 

| « There are fine hanging woods in St. James’ and 
Trelawny, and we do sincerely hope that the bodies 
|of the preachers who may be convicted of sedition, 
| may diversify the seene!--after this, our hostility 


\\ter, shall cease.’ 
We have copied the above from the Boston [Baptist] 


cluding paragraph, we should say, may heaven convert those 


a curse than a blessing to the cause of christianity. 





POETRY. 
{Selected for the Catholic Intelligencer. ] 
FOR EASTER. 
Rejoice, rejoice ! 
Let shouts of triumph tell our gladness ! 


Let joy’s loud voice 
Proclaim us free from death and sadness. 


Our God has saved and set us free, 
Our God is risen in victory ! 


‘ His own right hand 
fath burst hell’s hated bands asunder :— 
® Hlis high command 
Has doomed hell’s haughty chief in thander ! 
His holy arm, his conquering might 
Hath chased the grave’s terrific night. 


=—_ 


He lives again ! 
Ilis eyes with love and goodness beaming, 
He lives for men ! 
His form in radiant brightness gleaming, 
He comes to bid our sorrows cease, 
He comes to soothe our souls in peace. 


Then hail our king ! 
Ilis reign is come, his foes are vanished : 
Rejoice and sing ! 
From heaven’s bright realm no longer banished. 
Our God is risen, and we shall rise, 
And join his kingdom in the skies. 








‘wish to’attain a correct knowledge of the great truths of the 
iCatholic religion. ‘They are works, small in size, but replete 
with highly instructive and interesting matter, and which can 
easily be perused by those who have not much time to devote 
to reading :— 

1. LeTrTerRs on THE SPANISH INQUISITION.—A rare 
work, and the best which has ever appeared on the sub- 
ject: by M. Le Comte Joseph Le Maistre ;—translated 
‘from the French, with additional notes and illustrations : 
by T. J. O’ Flaherty, 8. E. C.—12 mo. Per doz. 36, re- 
tail, 62 1-2 cents. 

2. Proors or THE TRUE CHURCH, IN TWO PARTS: 
—by Clement Winceslaus, Archbishop and Elector of 
Treves, and Bishop of Augsburg; translated from the 
French.—24 mo. Per doz. $3, retail, 31 cents. 

3. Tue Youtrn’s Director ; or Familiar Instruc- 


so, to persons of every sex, age and condition of life ;— 
illustrated with a number of historical traits and edify- 
ing examples ; translated from the French.—24 mo. Per 
doz. $4,50, retail, 43 3-4 cents. 

4. InvincrisLe Reasons, which should forever at- 
tach a Roman Catholic to his Religion, and engage all 
Protestants to embrace the same.—24 mo. Per doz. 30 
cents, retail, 3 cents. 

5. An ExposiTion oF THE Marks oF THE TRUE 
Cuurcu ; by Cardinal Gerdil. Translated from the French, 
for the first time ; to which is prefixed a brief and interesting 
sketch of the life of the illustrious writer. Price $1 per doz. 
12 1-2 cents single. 

6. A sure way to find out THE True Rexicion, 








in a conversation between a Father and his Son, by the late 


Morning Post ; but instead of responding Jmen to the con-| 


misguided and misnamed christian missionaries, who are rather || 


The following new publications we earnestly recommend to 


tions for Young People ; which may be found useful al-)) 


| 9 THe Triete Crorp ; or, Three Plain Reasons why 
| no Roman Catholic can conform to the Protestant Charch.— 
| Catholic Tract. Price, 20 cents per dozen, 2 cents single. 
|| 10. MANNING’s SHORTEST WAY TO END DISPUTES 
j|ABouT RELIGION. ‘This work contains 300 pages, 12 mo; 
| handsomely bound and lettered. Price, $50 per hundred 
| copies—75 cents single. 
} CABINET WAREHOUSE, 
|| SPOUN NUGENT respectfully informs his friends and the 
||@4% public, that he has taken the Store, No. 25, Cornhill, 
|| ate Market Street) where he keeps on hand, a first rate as 
| Sortment of CaBiner Furnirt KE 3 together with a varie- 
}ty of Live Geese Featuers and Beppinc, which he 
intends to sell at fair prices. 
*.* Wie makes and repairs ALL kinDs oF CABINET? 
| WORK, and will feel grateful for any patronage bestowed on 
him. Jan. 6. 


| CATHOLIC BOOKS, &c. 
i! TRpor Sale by P. Mooney, corner of Franklin and Federal 
| at” Streets. 
Quarto and Octavo Douay Bibles. 
Douay ‘Testaments. Butler’s Lives of the Saints. 
i Milner’s End of Controversy. 
,Gahan’s Christian Church. 
|Challoner’s Meditations, 2 vols. 
| Fletcher’s Controversial Sermons. 
‘© Comparative Views. Lenten Monitor. 
Mrs. Herbert and Villagers. Holy Week. 
‘Cochin on the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
/Catholic Christian Instructed. Ward’s Cantos. 
| Answer to Faber’s Difliculty of Ron:unism. Galitzin’s Defence. 
|Amicable Discussion, by the Right Rev. J. F. M. 'Trevern, 
| Bishop of Strasbourg, late Bishop of Aire. 
'Reeve’s History of the Bible. Baxter's Meditation. 
| Meditations of St. Augustine. 
|Papist Represented and Misrepresented. 
| Duke of Brunswick’s Fifty Reasons. 
|| Ward’s Errata. Real Principles of Catholics. 
\Catholic Manual. Catholic Psalms and Hymns. 
Poor Man’s Manual. Garden of the Soul. 
Spiritual Combat.  Fleury’s Historical Catechism. 
|Hay’s Abridgment of the Christian Doctrine. 
| Cobbet’s Letters. Key of Paradise. 
|Prince Hohenlohe’s Prayer Book. Pious Guide. 
|Christian’s Guide. Vade Mecuum. 
| Paths to Paradise. Children’s Companion. 
[Pocket Missals. Father Rowland. Indian Cottage. 
|Pise’s History of the Christian Church. 
| Lingard’s History of England. 
|Rollin’s Ancient History. Lingard’s Tracts. 
{Devout Communicant. Think well on it. 
| Manning’s shortest way to end Disputes. 
| Letters on Religious Subjects, between a Dissenting Minister, 
! at Birmingham, and a Roman Catholic. 
Gobbinet’s Instruction for Youth. 
| Kholman’s Unitarianism Refuted. 
Spiritual Retreats. Bossuet’s Expositions. 
‘Grounds of the Catholic Doctrine. 
Nets for Fishers of Men. Christian Security. 
Christians’ Companion. School Pooks and Stationary. 
Letters on the Inquisition, by 'T’. J. O'Wlaherty, S. E. C. 
| The Characters or Marks of the True Church. Extracted from 
| the works of the Rev. J. Fletcher, D. D. 
Axtso—Peads, Crosses, and Crucifixes, and Pious Pictures, 
Oct. 1. 








‘at the lowest terms. 
i| DANIEL HERSEY, 
i AUCTIONTER, 
‘prp-AS taken a Counting Room, No. 10, Exchange Street, 
‘| eK and will in future devote his whole attention to out 
|, door sales, such as Real Estate—Vessels—Household Furni- 
|| tare—Grocery Stocks and Merchandize of every description 
jjin any part of the city. 
|| Grateful for the past, he hopes by his assiduity and atten- 
'|tion to the interest of his employers, to receive a share of the 
H public patronage. 
|| Orders left at his Counting Room will meet with prompt 
‘| attention. 
| N. B. The Weekly Sale of Horses, Carriages, Harnesses, 
'| &e. at the Horse Market, Merrimack Street, takes place eve- 
1 ry Saturday at 12 o’clock, A. M. Oct. 1. 
i} 3cj Inrormation Wanren of Jemez Grady, a 
borer, a native of Tullowilly, Parish hillscrea, County ‘Tyrone 
Ireland. He came to America about eleven years ago, and 
lived until within the lastthree years in Roxbury, in this State. 
He visited Baltimore in July, 1829. Any information con- 
cerning him will be thankfully received by his Mother, and 
Brothers living in Roxbury, Mass. - 

EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Y Bisnor Poynter, of London. The Editors of the 

United States Catholic Intelligencer have put the 
above valuable work to press, and will shortly republish it, on 
good paper, in a large 18mo. form; at the very low price of 
fifty cents per copy. Our Agents and the Clergy of the South 
and West will please to transmit their orders, post paid, for 
this work, to the Editors of the Catholic Intelligencer. 
Feb. 10, 
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